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OLENTANGY VILLAGE, COLUMBUS, OHIO, A GARDEN-TYPE APARTMENT FOR SMALL FAMILIES OF MODERATE INCOME. 










See Page 3 for Site Plan. 


When considering housing trends in the post-war period and their effect on urban growth, we 
are apt to concentrate on the problems of the lowest income group and overlook entirely one of the 
most significant developments in the housing field, the garden-type apartment to provide rental 
accommodations for the white collar worker and the small families of moderate means. The 
effect on urban growth of this type of living accommodations should not be overlooked by either 
planners or the real estate business. 

Hundreds of these projects have been built in recent years, usually F.H.A. insured. The excel- 
lent architectural design and site plan which is evident should be largely credited to the F.H.A. 
architects and land planners who have done an unusually fine job in guiding and collaborating with 
the sponsors’ technicians. (Continued on Page Three) 





Plan-itorials .. . 


Housing Conservation Program for Private 
Industry in New York City 





Mayor LaGuardia of New York City has announced that the first steps to 
make possible modernization of 12,000 obsolete tenements in New York City 
have already been taken. Enabling Acts will be introduced in the State Legis- 
lature and the City Council early in 1945 under which the city will have the 
power to grant a ten-year tax exemption on the value of improvements required 
to modernize the old structures. 

In return for the tax exemption on the improvements, the owners must 
provide heat, hot water, and separate bathrooms for each apartment, the value 
of the improvements not to exceed the present value of the land and buildings. 
The Mayor stated that the program had passed the academic stage and that city 
officials had conferred with financial institutions who gave assurance that they 
would cooperate, probably by making funds available at reduced interest rates. 

The tremendous effect of interest rates on the cost of housing was shown in 
a survey made by the City Planning Commission and the Department of Housing 
and Building which indicated that the apartments could be rented for $6 to $7 a 
month per room—after modernization—providing the modernization funds were 
made available at low interest rates. It was stated that a reduction of one per 
cent in interest would be equivalent to a cut of $1.00 a room a month in rent. 

A comment of particular significance to those interested in urban redevelop- 
ment projects is that the first application of the new plan would be in the areas 
adjacent to the Metropolitan Life Stuyvesant Town project. Eleven thousand 
tenants will be compelled to seek new quarters when the work of clearing for the 
Stuyvesant Town site begins. 

No Federal or state funds are involved and the only subsidy is a ten year tax 
exemption on the value of the improvements. 

Naturally, considerable misgivings have arisen in connection with the 
mayor’s plan. The Citizens Housing Council, the Regional Plan Associatior, and 
others have questioned the advisability of encouraging the improvements in 
sections of the city where the real need is for rebuilding. They point out that 
such rehabilitation in the midst of blight will tend to make the future cost of 
land acquisition prohibitive for large-scale assembly of the areas for new housing. 

They ask numerous safeguards, including confining the improvements to 
buildings in sections of the city where the life expectation of a majority of build- 
ings is 15 to 25 years. 

Other questions have also been raised but the important thing is that a plan 
carrying the necessary authority is actually under way. If in its consideration, 
it can be re-worked to provide needed safeguards, it may be a useful measure in 
securing considerable adequate but inexpensive housing for lower income groups. 

In the redevelopment of a blighted urban area it certainly would seem 
feasible to conserve and remodel sound old structures and work them in to a 
redevelopment plan—in fact this has already been done in pilot projects set up 
by several planning commissions and most redevelopment legislation contem- 
plates such practice. 


A Page From the CIO Book 


No one has ever accused the CIO of timidity. When it turns its thinking in 
the direction of city planning, its grammar has no “if’s” or “but’s.” In resolutions 
adopted at its recent convention, CIO asked for no small measures: 

“Our city planning must become more imaginative and bold. . . . We should 
tear down industrial plants which are badly located with respect to the life of 
the community and build new ones in the right places. We should tear up trans- 
portation facilities which destroy the recreational possibilities of our waterfronts 
and lay new tracks at the right places. We should reconstruct most of our docks 
and harbors. We should clear out whole neighborhoods in downtown areas and 
build airports or plant parks. 

“Our cities should be rebuilt completely. They should be broadly decen- 
tralized. New towns should be founded on the outskirts. Open country should 
be brought down town. 

“City tax structures must and can be reorganized on a metropolitan basis 
to facilitate these changes. Only planned decentralization, indeed, can save our 


big city finances, which are imperiled by inevitable and planless dispersion and 
Blignt. ...” 

The CIO theme may not be a welcome one, but it is militant, and a challenge 
to city planners who want to save our downtown areas. 
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HOW HOMES ASSOCIATIONS 
WORK 


The importance of Neighborhood As- 
sociations in stabilizing home values 
and maintaining good environment is 
described in the November HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL by Faye D. Littleton, 
Executive Secretary for nineteen 
Homeowners Associations of the Coun- 
try Club District of Greater Kansas 
City which was developed by J. C. 
Nichols. The first Homes Association 
in Kansas City’s Country Club District 
was organized in 1914, and they now 
have three paid employees for their 
nineteen associations. 

The duties of a Homes Association 
are listed as follows: 


(1) Assists in enforcing retrictions set 
forth in the original sales contract. 


(2) Provides neighborhood - services 
not furnished by local government, 
such as snow-plowing streets, tree- 
spraying in parks and in dedicated 
public areas, clearing and mowing 
of vacant lots, collection of trash 
and rubbish, etc. 


(3 
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Develops good community morale 
and pride in home ownership. 


Assessments are on the area of land 
owned and not on the value of the 
houses. The levy is usually not over 
one mill per square foot of land, but 
the rate is decided by vote of members, 
each owner having one vote regardless 
of size of tract. 

Although it is more difficult to start 
an association after homes have been 
purchased, it can be done and the pro- 
cedure is described fully in this article 
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Garden-Type Apartments 
(Continued from Page One) 

Unlike the old elevator apartment, 
the garden-type apartment group is 
generally located several miles from 
the center of town, adjacent to a good 
residential district and near a shopping 
center and good transportation. The 
land being less expensive, the coverage 
and dwelling unit density is lower 
than has been possible heretofore in 
apartment developments. In _ estab- 
lishing land uses and trends in city 
growth, city planners must take into 
consideration the need and desirability 
of this type of living accommodation. 

Olentangy Village is a garden-type 
apartment development in Columbus, 
Ohio, containing 404 family units at 
monthly rentals averaging just under 
$50.00. The rental per room. per 
month is $14.50. Approximately 75% 
of the units have four and four and 
one-half rooms and the balance three 
and three and one-half. 

It is not a war housing project as it 
was completed sometime before Pearl 
Harbor, but it is typical in construction 
and design of the multi-family rental 
developments that can be expected 
after the war. The site is unusually 
generous, the structures occupying 
only about ten percent of the total 
area. Normally in projects of this 
kind, the coverage is between twenty 
and twenty-five percent with a dwell- 
ing unit density of about twenty-five 
per acre. In Olentangy Village the 
density is about half that amount. In 
all other ways, however, it fits the nor- 
mal pattern and can be considered an 
excellent model of a_ well-planned 
and economically constructed rental 
property. 

The apartments have been most 
carefully grouped and located on a 
beautifully wooded river-front site, 
and every effort was made by the 
architects and site planners to take full 
advantage of the topography and natu- 
tal features. Attractively landscaped 
grounds, play areas, and even a swim- 
ming pool for the use of the tenants 
are provided. 

Included in the project is a modern 
shopping center of about 40,000 square 
feet with bowling alleys, super market, 
drugstore, gas station, and other shops. 
All the conveniences and amenities 
necessary for pleasant living have been 
secured. 

The architectural style is simple 
Colonial with no unnecessary trim- 
ming or adornment. The construction 
is solid masonry, soft red brick with 
limestone trim with brick back-up. 
The roofs are of Ludowisi tile. The 
apartments are only two and three 
Stories in height so that no elevators 
are needed. Hall space has been kept 
toa minimum and ease of maintenance 
was a prime requisite in planning the 
Structures. 







Ample parking space and 200 ga- 
rages are available and placed con- 
veniently to the various units. The 
service features are carefully screened 
and planned for the greatest utility. 

Th total capitalization of this project 
was $2,027,000 and the New York Life 
Insurance Company holds the F.H.A. 
insured mortgage of $1,600,000, which 
we understand is being amortized con- 
siderably in advance of the original 
schedule. The architect was Raymond 
C. Snow and the President of the De- 
velopment Corporation, Leslie L. 
LeVeque. S. H. M. 


U.L.I. TRUSTEES WILL MEET 


Trustees of the Urban Land Institute 
will meet January 25 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. This will take the 
place of the November 26 meeting 
which was cancelled. Because of the 
tremendous changes that are taking 
place and will take place in our post- 
war urban communities, a meeting of 
the Trustees at this time is of particular 
importance. 


Site Plan For Olentangy Village 


This has nice architectural balance with service areas and garages 
well screened. Full advantage is taken of river views. 








SPEECH BOOKLET 


Speeches prepared for the cancelled 
Urban Land Institute Conference are to 
be presented in a special booklet. 

The subjects to be covered are “Plan- 
ning for the San Fernando Valley, Los 
Angeles” by Charles B. Bennett, “Chi- 
cago’s Program for Conservation and 
Redevelopment” by H. Evert Kincaid, 
“City Planning—The Builder’s View- 
Point” by Charles E. Joern, and ‘“Mid- 
west City, An Experiment in Coopera- 
tive Building” by W. P. Atkinson. 


AIRPORT ZONING REQUIRED 


Building of airports at 2,684 new lo- 
cations in the United States, as recom- 
mended by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in its report to Con- 
gress, would mean a sweeping exten- 
sion of airport zoning legislation in the 
near future. Only 28 states now have 
some form of legislation, although 


many cities and counties have inde- 
pendent ordinances or protection of 
airport approaches under community 
zoning regulations. 

(Continued on Page Four) 


Now in Print 


Your Detroit. A report by the Mayor’s 
Postwar Improvement Committee, 
George F. Emery, Chairman, 1944. 36 
pages, illustrated. 


“Your Detroit” undertakes to famil- 
iarize and interest Detroit citizens in 
* post-war public improvements. It is 
realized that the public improvement 
program cannot be carried out unless 
Detroiters want it and actually work 
for it. As the report points out, the 
support of the public is so important 
because “even with generous contribu- 
tions from the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, all of us must help to raise 
the money to pay for our share of the 
things we want.” 


The objectives of the public program 
are stated as follows (1) to provide 
additional facilities designed to make 
our city a finer place in which to live 
and work, (2) to catch up on the 
needed public construction which we 
postponed during the depression and 
the war, and (3) to provide worth- 
while employment for our returning 
servicemen and war workers during 
the period of industrial reconversion 
to peacetime production if necessary. 

Some of the projects which are de- 
scribed and illustrated are a new civic 
center, new expressways, an expanded 
Wayne University, increased library 
facilities, new schools, a modern medi- 
cal center, additional recreational cen- 
ters, and a better sewer system and 
water supply. These are already 
planned, being planned, or authorized 
for immediate planning. But as the 
report stresses, upon the citizens’ 
understanding of the program and 
their desire to see it fulfilled depends 
its success. 
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Planning Opportunities for Towns in 


IMinois. Karl B. Lohmann. (Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1944) 40 
pages, illustrated. 


Town planning is likely to be most 
effective when the town’s citizens 
know what town planning is all about. 
This pocket-size bulletin presents in 
everyday language a concise statement 
of the objectives of urban planning, a 
description of the problems involved in 
the replanning of community facilities, 
and suggestions for the solution of 
these problems. Among the subjects 
discussed are long-term budgeting, 
solution of traffic difficulties, the park- 
ing problem, transportation services, 
recreation facilities, residential areas, 
the improvement of business sections 
and industrial areas, and zoning. Most 
worthy of note in the bulletin are the 
simple diagrammatic charts which 
present salient features and relation- 
ships in town planning under the fol- 
lowing headings: The town and the 
region, the main types of city streets, 
the park plan scheme; the neighbor- 
hood shopping center, the residential 
neighborhood as a basic planning unit, 
and typical business districts. 


New Castle Plans. Scott Chambers, 
President, City Plan Commission. -New 
Castle Chamber of Commerce, New 
Castle, Indiana. 1944. 21 pages, 9 illus- 
trations. 

New Castle Plans with its nine full- 
page illustrations and nine pages of 
simple direct text very effectively 
sketches for New Castle’s 20,000 citizens 
the story of the town’s founding, its 
growth and its current program to plan 
for a safe peaceful and satisfying com- 
munity. 


Harvard Team Scores 
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Airport Zoning Required 
(Continued from Page Three) 


Hearings by the Interstate and For- - 
eign Commerce Committee of the 
House are expected in January on the 
Randolph bill, which lays the founda- 
tion for execution of the CAA pro- 
gram. CAA asks for 3,050 new air- 
ports and improvement of 1,625 out of 
3.255 existing airports. 


Costs of approach clearing and pro- 
tection would be included in the con- 
struction costs for which Federal funds 
would be available. CAA would also re- 
quire that the sponsoring local agency 
obtain the right to remove, alter, or 
mark and light existing obstructions, 
by land acquisition where necessary, 
or by a lesser property interest, such 
as an avigation easement. 


Present safety standards bar any 
object in line with runways for two 
miles from an airport if its height is 
1/20 of its distance from the end of 
the runway, in the case of airports 
used by smaller type aircraft; 1/30 for 
all other categories and 1/40 when the 
runway is to be used for instrument 
landings. In other words, the limita- 
tion on the height of a building 100/ 
feet from the end of the runway is 5C 
feet, 33 feet and 25 feet respectively. 


Extension of runways to accommo- 
date the modern larger types of air 
craft in existing airports will call fo 
further clearance of obstructions. 


CAA observes that intensive buildir 
occurs in airport areas and would re: 
quire as a condition for receiving Fed 
eral aid that the states and their suk 
divisions enact zoning laws to preve: 
future obstructions. A 100-foot buil: 
ing at the end of a 5,000 foot runv 
would reduce the effective length 
the runway to 2,000 feet. 


Oris tlemseives wouid inciude: 


development program for Boston was the pooled work of 
five Harvard University professors and a Bostonian. Mem- 
bers of the first prize team were Carl J. Friedrich, Govern- 
ment; Seymour Harris, Economics; Talcott Parson, Sociol- 
ogy; Charles Cherington, Government; Walter Francis 
Bogner, Architecture, and George Walker of Boston. 

Their program calls for a Metropolitan Authority of 66 
Greater Boston towns controlling the regional work of fire, 
police, health, welfare, recreation, housing, transit, indus- 
trial and commercial development. The Authority would 
have separate tax resources of its own. A business execu- 
tive with unlimited tenure would head the city managerial 
type of administration. Governing body would be a repre- 
sentative council from all the communities, probably by 
proportional representation, assisted by numerous official 
and advisory committees. Citizen participation in the over- 
all plan of rehabilitation would be by constitutional conven- 
tion with at least one representative from each community 
and each civic or fraternal organization. 

A Governor-appointed committee composed of banks, in- 
surance companies, Realtors, State and local governments 
would submit a reasonable system of appraising land values. 


Abolition of all taxes on buildings and improvements 
tax limitation of possibly $25 to $30 per $1,000 on la. 
values; service tax on property incomes; allocation « 
specific areas to specific purposes through a network 
scientific highways, provisions for off-the-street parking, 
central elevated roadway around the shopping district; ar. 
erection of Development building between the two rivé 
downtown and Park Square district shopping areas. 


The plan would provide uninterrupted travel to th 
downtown district by spoke highways and relief of down- 
town congestion and calls for extensive re-working of truc 
and rail terminals. It covers many specific phases of resi- 
dential neighhorhood rehabilitation and creation of open 
space. 


Second prize winners of $2,000 were a group of business 
men, realty brokers, architects and lawyers, whose chair- 
man was Henry I. Harriman, vice-chairman of the N~ 
England Power Assn. A Boston university team wo 
special award third prize and nine honorable mention | .v. 
prizes were awarded, including one to William Sta 
Parker, president of the Boston Planning Board. 
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Airport Zoning Required 
(Continued from Page Three) 
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